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REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR BY A 
CONFEDERATE STAFF OFFICER* 

(SECOND PAPER) 

The Beginning of the Conflict 

On the 19th of April, 1861, I was living in Baltimore where, 
having removed from Jefferson County, Virginia, about one 

year before, I was in business as partner in the firm of . 

I had abandoned my native state on account of the very un- 
settled condition of the county, brought about by the Brown 
Raid and subsequent events, Jefferson County having been the 
scene of the Raid and of a military occupation and excitement 
unknown in our country since the War of 181 2. There was a 
feeling, too, that the beginning of the end of slavery had come, 
and that its demise would be attended with a convulsion in 
which we on the border were not sufficiently interested to in- 
volve ourselves. 

About two o'clock on the morning of the 19th, I left my 
office on Spear's Wharf and went to the Bank of Baltimore, 
corner of Baltimore and Saint Paul Streets. After finishing my 
business at the bank, I was asked by a friend to walk with him 
to Camden Station to see what was going on, as there were 
rumors that trouble would come of the passage of troops (called 
for by Lincoln from the Northern states) through Baltimore. 

*Copyright, 1914, by the author. 

This is the second of a series of articles by the same author which will 
run throughout the year. — Editor. 
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We found the station quiet, with large bodies of police guarding 
the station and preventing a near approach, but judging from 
the broken windows of the long train of cars and the bloody 
and bandaged heads of some of the soldiers, we could see that 
the trains had not come peacefully through Pratt Street. As 
we were urged by the police to move on and as no one seemed 
able or inclined to give us any information, we concluded to 
return to our places of business by way of Pratt Street. Near 
Charles Street we could see that there was a crowd and a com- 
motion far down Pratt Street about the bridge. We could see 
the glitter of muskets, and as we drew nearer, perceived that 
there was a confused mass of soldiers in the middle of the street, 
seemingly set upon by a mob following them and pressing 
upon both flanks. 

When we reached South Street, the head of the procession 
was already between us and Spear's Wharf. Unable to pro- 
ceed further, we accepted the invitation of a merchant who 
was shutting up his store on the corner of Pratt and Commerce 
Streets to enter, and going hurriedly upstairs (for the lower 
shutters were already closed), saw a body of soldiers crowded 
together in the middle of the street, their guns held vertically, 
preceded by a squad of police, with Mayor Brown, hat in 
his hand, all hurrying as rapidly as possible toward Camden 
Station, but beset, as before stated, by a mob shouting and 
pelting them with stones and occasionally dragging a soldier out 
of the ranks. 

The assault became unbearable, and at length the troops, 
bunched as they were in the middle of the street, lowered their 
guns and fired in all directions. As only the outside men could 
fire horizontally, the greater number fired in the air, breaking 
the windows of the surrounding houses, two bullets going through 
the window where I was standing. But the mob was effectually 
checked, a few being killed and many wounded, and the troops 
went on hurriedly and in confusion up Pratt Street, but un- 
molested as far as I could see. 

As is usual in such cases, the sufferers by the volley from 
the troops were not confined to the mob. Many innocent 
people who were onlookers and in no way concerned in the fray 
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were shot down. A boy was coming up Commerce Street 
with a bundle under his arm. Just as he reached the corner 
of Pratt and Commerce Streets, the firing began. He stood still 
at the corner with his mouth open in evident astonishment, 
gazing at the spectacle so new to him. I was just calling to him 
to stand back out of the range of fire, when a red spot appeared 
on his forehead, and he fell dead in his tracks. Some hours 
afterwards I went to the spot and found him still lying there 
with a look of astonishment on his dead face. 

The regiment, I afterwards learned, was the Sixth Massa- 
chusetts, and suffered considerably in the march through Pratt 
Street, several having been killed and many wounded. 

To us in Maryland this was the beginning of the war. Many 
men of Union proclivities now gave way to the excitement of 
the hour caused by the passage of an armed body of men 
through a sovereign state and by the bloody struggle which en- 
sued. While the fall of Sumter was deciding men's minds fur- 
ther south, it was the affair of the 1 9th of April which compelled 
every man in Maryland to make up his mind where he would 
stand in the coming conflict. Men in Baltimore who con- 
demned and denounced in strong terms the attack on Fort 
Sumter, and who would at that moment have fought with 
Anderson against the South Carolinians, were found on the 1 9th 
of April in the ranks of the mob, opposing the passage of Mas- 
sachusetts troops through Maryland. Business was suspended 
everywhere and crowds filled the streets, eager, expectant, and 
excited. Here and there speakers addressed them, counselling 
calmness and forbearance, or urging to violence and resistance ; 
but the time for words had passed, the revolution had begun, 
and men ranged themselves at once on the side of their opin- 
ions or their preferences, and went to work to do their duty 
according to the light before them. 

I was on the street until late that night, and returning home 
about midnight, found upon the hall table the following tele- 
gram: 

Harper's Ferry, April 19th, '61. 
Join your regiment at once. W. Allen, Col. 

A. R. H. Ranson, St Paul St, Baltimore, 
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My wife and children were all asleep. I woke up the man- 
servant and told him to make his fires in the furnace and 
kitchen, and went into the dining room and sat down to read 
over the telegram and to think. 

During the Brown Raid, the military fever set in in Virginia. 
A regiment uniformed, armed, and drilled was formed in my 
neighborhood. Colonel Allen, my classmate at Lexington, was 
chosen, colonel and I was appointed adjutant with the rank of 
captain. I had not resigned when I went to Maryland. Lieu- 
tenant Lee of Shepherdstown was acting adjutant, and it had 
been understood that in case of active service, I should resume 
my post ; but the active service talked of in the old days seemed 
a remote and trivial matter, whereas now we were facing a real 
and momentous conflict, with the government, the army, the 
navy, and thirty millions of people on one side, and scarcely ten 
millions, with no army or navy, on the other. What the struggle 
may have been to others in making up their minds that night, I 
do not know, but with me it was short and very terrible. On 
one side were wife and children, property, immunity from danger, 
and a quiet, domestic life. I could live abroad. I was not de- 
voted to slavery. Although I owned slaves, it was more because 
I inherited them and lived among them than that I wanted 
them and thought it right to hold them in servitude. We lived 
on the border, where slavery was not involuntary. Slaves could 
escape to the North very easily, and did so very frequently. 
My grandfather on one side manumitted his slaves, and his de- 
scendants thought slavery contrary to the spirit of the age, and 
believed that it was doomed to disappear from our midst in time. 
We were waiting for that time to come, when the Brown Raid 
awoke the passions of men and created active resistance. 

I had left my home in the Valley of Virginia to be out of the 
struggle, in which I had no heart. My firm in Baltimore owned 
a bark in the Rio trade, which was now in port, and we pro- 
posed loading her with cotton for Liverpool. In the unsettled 
condition of things, we thought a cargo of cotton would be a 
good thing to have abroad in case of a blockade of our southern 
ports. With cotton bought at ten cents per pound and sold in 
Liverpool at a dollar a pound, the prevailing price then, there 
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would have been a profit of half a million dollars. My partner 
had asked me to go out in the bark and attend to the sale of 
the cotton and vessel, for the stake was too great to entrust to 
an ordinary supercargo. 

Within the past few days, I had visited the vessel with my 
wife. Built for the Rio trade, there were good accommoda- 
tions for about ten passengers. My wife admired the elegance of 
the cabins furnished in maple and mahogany, the rich hangings 
of silk and plush, the table and bed furniture, but hesitated 
about leaving home and friends, and while she was hesitating, 
the terrible 1 9th of April had broken in on our plans, and I was 
forced to look at the situation as it stood now. I was opposed 
to slavery, — but was this a fight for slavery? Rather, was it not 
a fight for rights under the Constitution and laws? Could one 
state or section dictate to another state or section as to its in- 
ternal policy? Could one state invade another in the interests 
and execution of a policy at variance with the opinion and in- 
terests of the invaded state? If so, what becomes of our boasted 
liberties and states' rights? If a state can be invaded to put 
down slavery, why not to put down the manufacture of cotton, 
or the digging of coal or iron in competition with the interests 
of another state? As to the right of secession I had grave doubts, 
but there was certainly left us the right of rebellion. Every 
liberty the English people have (and they have more than any 
other people in the world) from Magna Charta down, and every 
liberty we have was won by rebellion ; why should we submit 
to a government organized upon sectional issues, opposed to 
the interests and well-being of the South, and determined to 
carry out its policies by force of arms? And thus as the night 
wore on I determined to cast in my lot with my native State ; 
to fight for her if necessary and share in whatever befell her, 
whether for weal or woe. 

I woke up the cook and ordered an early breakfast. I then 
went out and ordered two hacks to be at my door at seven 
o'clock. Returning, I aroused my little family and told them 
that they had two hours in which to dress and pack their 
trunks. At eight a.m. I left Camden Station with wife and 
servants and four children, the oldest not six years old. We 
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arrived at Harper's Ferry, where my regiment was stationed, 
about noon and I reported for duty at once. My family went 
on to Charlestown, where they were met by my father, and 
subsequently went to the home of my wife's mother, where they 
remained during the war. 

I entered upon my duties at once and conducted dress parade 
the same evening. Thus in twenty-four hours the course of my 
life was changed absolutely, — from a merchant to a soldier, 
from the refined and easy life of a man of means, to the rough- 
ness and privations of camp. 

There was little of interest happening at Harper's Ferry. 
Troops were arriving, and drilling and equipping them was the 
business of the hour. One excitement we had. About three 
o'clock one afternoon, the long roll was suddenly beaten by 
orders received by me from headquarters. The men had no 
duties except drill and guard mounting and were in their 
quarters sleeping, reading, playing cards, and killing time after 
the fashion of soldiers in camp. They came tumbling out in 
five minutes, all armed and equipped in light marching order, 
with forty rounds of ammunition to the man. When the regi- 
ment was formed I found that the colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
and major were all absent. Just then Colonel Jackson rode up 
and ordered me, in the absence of the field officers, to take the 
regiment out on the Shepherdstown Road and follow that road 
until we met the enemy. For twelve miles we followed the 
road in a fearful storm but found no enemy. In the early 
morning we returned by rail to Harper's Ferry. 

With the arrival of Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson with orders 
to assume command, there was a great commotion among the 
militia generals who had congregated at Harper's Ferry as at an 
old-fashioned general muster and with about as definite an idea 
of real warfare as the children who looked on in the streets. 
Jackson was beginning to bring order out of chaos, was actively 
arranging the proper picketing of the place and the stationing 
of the artillery and troops to defend the approaches ; but the old 
ranking militia generals remained at the post, frequently venting 
their disgust, and even the troops were beginning to murmur 
their disapprobation, and trouble would have come but for the 
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prompt action of the authorities at Richmond. As a bombshell 
in our midst, came the order revoking the commissions of all the 
field and staff officers of the Virginia troops. The field and 
staff of my regiment fell with the rest, and I was out of office. 
If I had waited a few days, I should have been reinstated, 
possibly with a higher rank, but I went at once to Richmond 
under an order requiring all graduates of the Virginia Military 
Institute at Lexington to report for duty at Richmond. I re- 
ported for duty on arrival, and was ordered to the camp of 
instruction, at the fair grounds, where troops from all parts of the 
State were arriving. Here they were armed, drilled, and formed 
into regiments, and sent to the front as rapidly as possible. 
Here I learned too late that the old officers of my regiment at 
Harper's Ferry had been reinstated (with the exception of the 
Major), they being graduates of the Virginia Military Institute ; 
but I was hard at work in my new field and had no time to 
repine. I had a commission from the State, and was drilling 
troops and instructing officers, and assisting Colonel Gilham, the 
Commandant of the Camp of Instruction, in the formation of 
regiments and equipping them for the front. 

On my way to Richmond, I travelled with an acquaintance, 
a young Baltimorean, on his way to join the Southern Army. 
He was the son of a distinguished army officer, who, although a 
Southern man, had remained at his post. On arrival in Rich- 
mond, my friend and I occupied the same room, as the hotel 
was crowded. In the morning he was up early, while I re- 
mained in bed watching him unpack his trunk. There were few 
clothes but many manuscripts and drawings of artillery and 
ordnance and of machinery for their manufacture, together with 
books upon those subjects. I think that they belonged to his 
father, and that they were taken without leave. At last there 
came out of the trunk a pair of colonel's epaulettes. I said, 
"You are a private. What on earth will you do with those?" 
I shall never forget his answer. — "I intend to wear them as 
Colonel of Artillery." I laughed, but in two years he did wear 
them, too, as he was one of the most distinguished artillery 
officers of the war. At the battle of Cedar Mountain he was 
struck by a fragment of a shell and literally disemboweled. 
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For hours he lay stretched upon the ground, his protruding 
entrails lying on the grass beside him. In vain he entreated 
each passing surgeon to stop and help him. A glance was 
sufficient to convince them that his case was hopeless, and they 
all hurried on to attend to more promising ones. At last he 
gathered up his bowels with his own hands and replaced them 
(along with some grass which he clutched in his blind, despairing 
efforts) and held them in position until he could induce a 
passing surgeon to sew him up ; and, strange to tell, he is alive 
to-day, and occasionally I have a laugh with him about his epau- 
lettes. The other incident is no laughing matter, as he suffers 
from it yet. 

One evening I had acted as Adjutant of the Twentieth Vir- 
ginia Regiment at drill and dress parade. After dismissing the 
batallion, an officer approached me and asked if I wanted to 
see active service. I said "yes," and the next day received 
orders to proceed with the Twentieth to West Virginia under 
command of Colonel Pegram, late of the U. S. Cavalry. I was 
acting adjutant with the understanding that I should be pro- 
moted to major on the promotion of Major Tylor to lieutenant- 
colonel, and of Lieutenant-Colonel Pegram to full colonel. We 
went by rail to Staunton, and thence marched to join General 
Garnett at Laurel Hill, a distance of about a hundred and fifty 
miles. The entire trip was rather uneventful. 

On a bright morning in June, a long train of cars was drawn 
up alongside the fair grounds, and the embarkation was 
rapidly effected. The entire regiment, about eight hundred 
strong, with their arms and ammunition and baggage, went on 
one train, drawn by two engines. There were the usual farewells 
between kindred and friends. One young officer stood with his 
bride of a few days, she tearful and despairing, he pale and 
resolute, until the train was actually in motion. To tear himself 
from her arms and leap upon the train was the work of a 
moment. She, falling into the arms of her friends, was carried 
away like one dead. I have often wondered if those two ever 
met again. 

Along the route we met with an ovation at every station. 
Crowds of people cheered us and gave us their blessings and 
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prayers, and young girls with lunch baskets and flowers vied 
with each other in ministering to our vanity and our hunger. 
But for the grave faces of the elderly folk in the crowds and 
the thoughtful faces of some of the officers on the train, the 
whole scene might have been mistaken for a holiday excursion. 

Arriving at Staunton in the afternoon, we promptly made 
preparations for the march, and on the following day the column 
moved out on the road to Laurel Hill, crossing the Alleghanies. 
The command stood the march very well, considering that they 
were perfectly raw troops and were imperfectly equipped and 
provisioned. We arrived in good condition and in good time 
at Laurel Hill ; but the water at this post was bad, almost 
poisonous, and knocked down the men in squads daily. Every- 
body was sick, some of them ill, and if a change had not been 
made promptly, there would soon have been no men fit for duty. 
The writer was ill with dysentery, unable to walk, and could 
only move by being held on his horse by two men, one walking 
on each side. At last, one dark, wet night, we were ordered to 
Rich Mountain. Here the water was good and the men rapidly 
regained their health and spirits. 

A glance at the map will make clear to the reader our 
situation at this juncture. McClellan was at Grafton with 
twenty-five thousand men. Garnett was at Laurel Hill with 
about forty-five hundred men of all arms. McClellan arrived at 
Phillipi and, dividing his forces, threatened Garnett's rear by 
throwing a force estimated at from six thousand to ten 
thousand men under Rosecrans in front of Rich Mountain. As 
Rich Mountain was only four miles from Beverly, our base of 
supplies, and Laurel Hill was sixteen, the fall of Rich Mountain 
would be fatal to Laurel Hill. 

Marching all night, we arrived early the next morning. The 
post was an entrenched camp at the base of the western slope 
of Rich Mountain and was held by a regiment of infantry six 
hundred strong, a battery of four pieces under De Lagnel, and 
about thirty green cavalry, poorly armed. Reenforced by us, the 
strength at Rich Mountain was about thirteen hundred effect- 
ive men of all arms. A reconnoissance under Major Tyler de- 
veloped the enemy in force on our front. Our front was com- 
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paratively strong, but our flanks were utterly unprotected, our 
entire force being necessary to man the works without one man 
in reserve. Pegram tried with his cavalry to picket his flanks, 
but no information was obtained from them, and he considered 
them useless except as couriers, in which service he used them 
in posting General Garnett hourly, urging the danger of the 
situation, insisting that his flanks be protected, and declared the 
place untenable unless largely reenforced. But Garnett could 
not spare any men, and was evidently under the impression that 
Pegram could hold out until a force under General Starke, now 
on the march from Staunton, could reach him. 

But the people of the country were unfriendly to our cause, 
and information denied to Pegram was freely given to Rosecrans. 
Thus a mountaineer led a force of four thousand five hundred 
men over the mountains in the night, circling around our left 
flank, so that on the morning of the ioth of July, we found 
ourselves invested front and rear by an overwhelming force, 
leaving a narrow opening on either flank. This information was 
obtained about day-break and Pegram, who had not recovered 
from the sickness at Laurel Hill and was really ill, at once with- 
drew one-half of his force from the front and also two pieces of 
artillery, and putting himself at their head, led them up to the 
mountain to meet the force in our rear, leaving me in command 
of the force on the works in front. Of the way in which he and 
his little band of six hundred men held a whole brigade under 
Rosecrans in check until evening, I need hardly speak. Of all 
the events of the war, I do not know of any where a small body 
of men did so much, or where a large body did so little. The 
least enterprise on the part of Rosecrans would have resulted in 
the capture of our entire force. On the front we had a mere 
skirmish line on the works, and they could easily have been 
taken, either by storming the front or by turning either flank ; 
but while Pegram was holding Rosecrans in check all day with 
a handful of men, the force on our front contented themselves 
with driving in our pickets, and after making a heavy demons- 
tration along our line, fell back under the fire of our two guns. 

When night came and the combat ceased, Pegram returned to 
the front and told me that Major Tyler would attempt to escape 
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with that portion of the command around Rosecrans's left flank 
toward Staunton, while he, with the men on the works in front, 
would try to reenforce General Garnett by passing between 
Rosecrans's right and the left of the force on our front. It was 
a difficult manoeuvre, for in passing out we could hear the 
enemy's men talking on either side of us, and Pegram was now 
so ill (having been thrown, or rather having thrown himself from 
the horse in the morning's battle to prevent the ungovernable 
runaway from carrying him into the enemy's line), that he was 
unable to walk and was carried in a blanket by four men. The 
men were without rations (they had had no breakfast that day, 
as the fight began at daybreak), supply trains from Beverly 
having been cut off by Rosecrans. 

The march that night through the mountains in the darkness, 
falling over the down timber and rocks, and the next day through 
the rain with empty stomachs, brought us near enough to 
Laurel Hill to find the Union flag flying, and, after dodging 
heavy columns of Union troops all the next night, and fording 
the river six times, we halted at a farmhouse in the early 
morning to try to get something to eat for the famished men ; 
but two women could hardly cook enough for six hundred men, 
and in a short time, the poor fellows, wet, cold, and exhausted, 
lay down in the corners of the old worm fence, huddled together 
as we have seen swine do in cold weather, and were soon fast 
asleep. 

Soon a large force of the enemy was seen approaching. A 
hurried council of war was held and a decision reached that we 
must surrender. We could not awaken the exhausted men, and 
even if we could have done so, their guns and ammunition were 
useless from the continual rain and frequent fording of the river. 
Resistance would have sacrificed life without any object, and as 
we were not in a position to exact terms, we surrendered un- 
conditionally. 

On the march from Staunton to Laurel Hill, there were some 
rather amusing incidents. One company of the regiment had 
been raised by two brothers belonging to an old and wealthy 
Virginia family, who were in command as captain and lieu- 
tenant. The camp equipage and retinue of servants of the two 
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young gentlemen would have been luxurious for a major- 
general. They were patriotic and enthusiastic, but they had 
been cradled in luxury and were entirely unfitted for the hard- 
ship, fatigue, and privations of company officers in an infantry 
regiment on a march. One of their first acts was to buy a light 
carriage and a pair of horses, and in this novel manner they 
made the march to Laurel Hill. Pegram's attention was called 
to them, but he would not interfere. He knew what kind of 
material composed his command, and how far to enforce discip- 
line, and he knew that the exigencies of a campaign would soon 
stop all such nonsense and bring these gentlemen down to the 
modest kit of subalterns in infantry. Nor would I have it sup- 
posed that these young gentlemen were effeminate. They were 
brave men and in the hour of trial forgot their luxuries and re- 
membered their honored name and country. One of them lost 
his life in this short campaign ; the other served to the end of 
the war. 

And there was a big inn-keeper from Hardy county who 
drove into camp in his buggy at the head of an infantry 
company he had raised and commanded. He had also a four- 
horse wagon filled with provisions for his mess. The man must 
have weighed three hundred pounds, and his buggy was a 
necessity, for he could not posssibly have walked. He was with 
us on the night we set out to try and join General Garnett, and 
when informed of our determination, sat himself down in his 
tent and there the enemy found him when they entered our 
works the next morning. He refused positively to walk, and 
they brought him to Beverly in a wagon. 

For showing up a man for what he is, there is nothing like a 
campaign. The battle tests his courage, the march his endurance, 
the idleness of the camp his moral strength and qualities of heart, 
and in his ambition for promotion he decides, and his comrades 
know, whether he will win it with his sword, or by the crooked 
and devious ways of political influence. In this short campaign, 
men who had known each other all their lives, came to know 
each other in a new light, and friendships and antipathies were 
formed of a lasting character. 

My acquaintance with Colonel Pegram began in this cam- 
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paign and ripened rapidly into an intimate friendship, which 
was unbroken up to the time of his death in 1865. We were 
about the same age, and, thrown together as we were, soon 
found that we had similar tastes and common sympathies. He 
was a graduate of West Point, had served in the army on the 
frontier, and had lately returned from abroad, where he had 
been detailed for observation and had seen something of Euro- 
pean warfare. He was of medium height; well formed and 
graceful in every movement, with a handsome face with rather 
a sad expression which often gave way to a smile of great sweet- 
ness. In disposition he combined the gentleness of a woman 
with the magnificent courage of a Bayard. In action he seemed 
to grow in size, his form assumed an unwonted erectness, his 
eyes blazed, his nostrils distended, and his voice rang out like 
the sound of a trumpet. The action over, he was again the 
quiet, genial companion, careless of self, thoughtful of others, 
ever impressed with the importance of the duties of his position, 
and with none of the arrogance which so often attends the com- 
mander. 

We were now prisoners together at Beverly. The entire com- 
mand was paroled except himself, the exception being made 
because he had been in the U. S. Army. I, however, remained 
with him in his illness, which was typhoid fever, and as I also 
was not well and was suffering with blistered feet from our long 
tramp, we were sent to the hospital. McClellan sent his chief 
surgeon to look after Pegram, and he at once advised him to go 
to a private house, as the atmosphere of the hospital was bad. 
As soon as I could get out, I obtained lodging for us at the 
Arnolds' in Beverly, and found to our great surprise that Mrs. 
Arnold was the sister of General Jackson, afterwards known as 
Stonewall Jackson. There we were very comfortably quartered 
and Pegram's health improved slowly. 

Two days before the fight at Rich Mountain, my father, 
seventy-three years old, arrived in camp, bringing with him my 
servant Dick and a fine horse for my use. The dear old man 
had ridden two hundred miles to do me this service. He was 
a Whig and a strong Union man and condemned the hot haste 
with which the South had acted, but with him his children were 
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first before everything, — right or wrong. He had fought in the 
War of 1 8 1 2, and took a lively interest in all things military. 
Even at his great age, he was an active man, very handsome in 
face, erect in figure and of a commanding presence. He was 
fluent in conversation, and, having a retentive memory, beguiled 
the dullness of the camp with stories of the olden time. He 
had been the friend of Clay, Webster, and Calhoun, and had a 
wide acquaintance with the leading statesmen, jurists, and war- 
riors of his time. He had received his baptism of fire at Craney 
Island, had stood on the field with Mason when he fell by the 
hand of McCarthy, and was full of reminiscences political, his- 
torical, and personal. Pegram was charmed with him and gave 
every moment of his spare time to him On the evening before 
the fight, Pegram called me to look at him asleep on a blanket 
in my tent, and pointing to him said: "I have all my life been 
hearing of the fine old Virginia gentleman : in him I have found 
my ideal at last." Whilst he was sleeping, we got some news of 
the enemy's movements, which determined us to send the old 
gentleman back to Beverly. So when he awoke, we carried 
out our plan, much to his disgust. He told me afterwards he 
was awakened the next morning by De Lagnel's first gun, 
and found that a large body of the enemy was between him 
and us. All day long he sat on his horse listening with his 
heart in his throat to the thunder of the artillery and the 
roar of the musketry from the side of Rich Mountain, about 
two miles distant. As the head of the column under Rose- 
crans entered one end of the village, he rode out of the other 
and sorrowfully began his lonely journey homeward over the 
Alleghanies. 

When our paroled men started on their march toward Staun- 
ton, my servant Dick was waiting on me in the hospital. I 
explained to him that he was now a free man and could go 
where he pleased, but if he wished to go home, he had better 
go with the command of six hundred paroled men surrendered 
by Pegram, who were returning to Staunton. He scratched his 
head and said, "I don't know nothing 'bout freedom, I'm free 
enough anyhow; if you don't want me, I'll go back to Miss 
Lizzie" (my wife). And so he did. 
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In McClellan's army were several old army officers who had 
been Pegram's friends, among them McClellan himself. I was 
sent for by McClellan and found him in a Sibley tent of very 
large size, and was entertained by his staff until the General was 
at leisure. Colonel Lawrence Williams, nephew to our General 
Lee, and Brigadier General Seth Williams were among the num- 
ber. I did not tell Colonel Lawrence Williams that I had gone 
to a party with Miss Mary Lee in Richmond and that she had 
parted with her cousin Lawrence on the steps at Arlington in 
April with the understanding that he would join her father at 
once in Richmond. 

I was much struck with McClellan's appearance, especially 
his youthful and almost boyish air and manner. He looked 
about thirty years old, with a well-knit, soldierly figure, a little 
below medium height, and reddish brown hair and mustache. 
Conversation took quite a wide range but did not touch the 
war, except by inferences. When I arose to go, he said, "Cap- 
tain, you must have a little brandy and water with me." Upon 
my declining he looked at me steadily for a moment, and seeing 
that I was actuated by some false sentiment as to the situation, 
said, "Sir, you are my prisoner and I order you to do it." The 
drink was taken, we touched glasses and looked into each 
other's eyes in silence. The brandy was good and made me 
feel very comfortable, and I had to acknowledge on my walk 
home that the General had more sense than I had and was 
entitled to my thanks. 

McClellan visited Pegram a few days after. He sat on the 
side of Pegram's bed and talked a long time. He was very 
kind, almost affectionate in his manner. Pegram asked him if 
there was any news from Manassas. He said, no, but there 
would be in a few days. He then gave the plan of McDowell's 
attack. He would turn Beauregard's left and his army would 
be routed and captured almost without a fight, and that would 
be the end of the war. Pegram smiled and said that the turning 
of his (Pegram's) flank at Rich Mountain and Beauregard's at 
Manassas were different things, and that General Joe Johnston 
might take a hand in the turning. McClellan said, "Johnston 
is in the Valley and General Patterson will see that he does not 
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get away." McClellan rising said, "I assure you, Pegram, I 
consider the war as good as ended." That the battle of Manassas 
was fought on the plan detailed by McClellan, that Johnston did 
get away from Patterson, and that the war did not end just then, 
were soon to be demonstrated and pass into history. 

The portion of our command which under Pegram had held 
Rosecrans at bay all day at Rich Mountain made its escape 
under Major Tyler, and we might have done the same, had not 
Pegram felt it his duty to make the attempt to reenforce General 
Garnett. When Garnett found that Rosecrans was at Beverly, 
he had two alternatives ; either to fall back and fight him, or to 
retreat toward Carrick's Ford. To fall back and attempt to cut 
his way through Rosecrans's superior force, followed and pressed 
by McClellan with another overwhelmingly superior force, 
would have been worse than folly and madness. He therefore 
retreated in the direction of Carrick's Ford, followed and 
pressed by McClellan, and was killed riding in the rear of his 
retreating command at Carrick's Ford. . 

As Pegram' s recovery was very slow, the doctor advised him 
to leave Beverly, and I obtained from McClellan permission to 
take him North to some health resort and remain with him until 
he was sufficiently well to report himself at Fort McHenry under 
the terms of his parole. The following is a copy of my parole : — 

Head Quarters Army of Occupation West Virginia. 
Beverly, Virginia, July 20-1861. 

Lieut. A. R. H. Ranson taken prisoner near Beverly while 
in arms against the United States and released upon parole 
of honor, is allowed to pass the guards of this army in pro- 
ceeding from West Virginia, and is permitted to accompany 
his friend Colonel John Pegram, also a prisoner and in bad 
health, directed to report himself to the commander at Fort 
McHenry. This order will be respected by all officers, 
soldiers and citizens of the United States. 

By order of Major General McClellan. 

S. Williams, Asst. Adjt. Genl. 

Major General N. P. Banks, 

Comdg. at Baltimore, 
Sir : — I have requested Lieut. Ranson to apply to you for 
a safeguard upon his return to Virginia after accompanying 
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his invalid friend Lieut. Colonel Pegram to Fort McHenry. 
I am, Very respectfully, Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) Geo. B. McClellan, 
Major General Commanding 

Department of Ohio. 

The journey was accomplished by ambulance to Grafton, 
thence by rail to Wheeling and Pittsburg and Huntingdon to 
Bedford Springs, Pa. 

I had several interviews with McClellan before our arrange- 
ments for the journey were completed. In one of these, a little 
unpleasantness occurred, but it was only momentary. I had 
asked permission to travel under assumed names and was asked 
for my reason. I replied that in the present excited condition 
of the Northern mind, we wished to protect ourselves against un- 
pleasant attention from over-zealous people. The General was 
angry and in very strong terms rebuked this aspersion upon the 
people of his section, drawing a comparison between the North 
and the South very unfavorable to the latter, as to their law- 
abiding character, and was generally on the rampage for a 
moment; but I held my ground, disclaiming my intention of 
saying anything which could offend anybody, and calling his 
attention to the fact that criminal courts and prison accomo- 
dations in all countries were evidence that there were lawless 
people in all. The general dismounted very gracefully from 
his high horse, acknowledged that I might be right, and gave 
permission. Henceforward his prisoners were to be known as 
John Parker and I. R. Davis. Upon my telling him that we 
proposed going to Bedford Springs, he said we might go to 
his house in Cincinnati. Mrs. McClellan was at her father's, 
General Marcy's, in Washington. He would give me a letter, 
to his housekeeper and we could be very quiet and very 
comfortable. I replied that as prisoners we had been the re- 
cipients of unwonted kindness from him, but we could not 
accept one that might be to his detriment. This time he did not 
rebuke me for the intimation that the Northern people might be 
unjust, but merely thanked me for thinking of his interests. 

I saw McClellan then for the last time. He impressed me as 
a gallant gentleman, a true patriot, and an able commander, and 
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I think that posterity will yet do him the justice which political 
rancor is striving so hard to withold. In taking leave of him 
then, there was a feeling of regret that I could not follow his 
standard, and a feeling of pride that, after all, he was my 
countryman. 

On Parole 

Finding that my appearance in public in my uniform ren- 
dered me conspicuous and was remarked upon unpleasantly, 
I went to the only store in the village in search of a change of 
clothes. The man had nothing I could wear except some suits 
of yellow glossy linen. They were all too large, but I bought 
one and by turning the trousers up at the botton and drawing 
them up to my armpits, I managed to wear them. The coat 
was long and of the duster pattern and big enough for a giant 
I did not see anything ridiculous in this costume, in fact, I did 
not think about it. I was dressed as the mountaineer dressed 
on holiday occasions, even to the wide straw hat, and was unob- 
served. 

It was decided that Pegram could not wear his uniform on 
our journey, and I bought him an outfit exactly like mine. On 
the morning of our departure, Pegram arose from his sick bed 
and was duly arrayed in the shining garments a world too big 
for him. He rejected the straw hat as too small for him, and 
putting on his old and battered cavalry hat, sat down on the 
side of the bed and said, "I'm ready." He was the most 
wretched, and at the same time the most comical looking, object 
I had ever beheld. I took one look at him and theni broke 
down, convulsed with laughter. Pegram did not smile. The 
poor fellow was ill; he was heartbroken. His first campaign 
had been a disaster, and he could see no bright spot before 
him. Ordinarily, no one was more appreciative of the ridic- 
ulous. There were no mirrors at Mrs. Arnold's, but even had 
there been one before him, I doubt whether a full-length view 
of himself would have had any effect. He looked at me quietly 
and asked what was the matter, had I taken leave of my senses ? 
But at each question I only broke down afresh, laughed and 
cried until I was exhausted. 
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The ambulance was waiting at the door, so wiping my eyes, I 
led Pegram out. The mournful and the comical in the scene 
was a study for an artist The driver was a stolid German boy 
and Mr. and Mrs. Arnold were therefore the only witnesses, 
and they were far too kind and sympathetic to laugh at us. 
We said farewell and rattled out of town toward Grafton. 

The day was bright, the early morning fresh, and the country 
lovely. It was a refreshing change from the dull life at Beverly 
to one of motion, and we were leaving behind us the scene 
of our misfortunes. Pegram revived considerably, but slept 
most of the way. Every town and railroad station was alive 
with soldiers and bright with color and glistening with arms. 
These objects absorbed the attention of the people and we 
passed unnoticed. 

Upon our arrival at Wheeling, we went to a hotel at once. On 
going into our room, Pegram walked up to the mirror and 
surveyed himself for a few moments. Then looking at me, he 
broke down just as I had done at Beverly ; but I did not laugh 
this time. He rolled on the bed as if in agony, and his face 
indicated suffering rather than mirth. He had not laughed for 
about two weeks and had forgotten how. Still it was intended 
for a laugh. Extending his hand to me he said, "Old fellow, I 
did not understand you at Beverly. I know now." 

I found a tailor, and soon we had our room full of clothing 
from which we selected a modest wardrobe. We enjoyed the 
luxury of a bath, tooth brush, and barber, sacrificing our beards 
and having our hair cut close. Soon we were arrayed in our 
new clothes and took the train for Pittsburg. 

Going over the trestle into Pittsburg, we met a train com- 
ing out As the engines approached each other, the trestle 
gave way and down went both engines with the cars on top of 
them, and I have never seen such a wreck. Our car being the 
last was the only one of our train left on the bridge. We 
could hear the hissing of the engines and the cries of the 
wounded, but did not wait to investigate. 

Arriving at the hotel, I was registering our names, when the 
clerk asked, "Have you heard the news?" Thinking he referred 
to the accident, I answered, "Yes, we were there." "Is it as 
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bad as stated here?" and he handed me an extra with headings 
in largest type, — "Disaster at Bull Run, McDowell Routed, 
Washington at the Mercy of the Rebels." I explained that I 
meant the railroad accident, and the clerk was disgusted. 

We went to our rooms, carrying the precious extra with us, 
and locking and bolting our door, gave way to an enjoyment 
that knew no bounds. This time Pegram really laughed. He 
read the paper line at a time and between each reading there 
was a pantomime, which the reader can imagine for himself. 
We were afraid to laugh out loud, but I don't think this less- 
ened our enjoyment, but rather increased it. There was the 
sweetness of forbidden fruit, the ecstasy of a secret love, the 
flavor of a stolen kiss about it, which established it in our 
memories as one of the supreme moments of our lives. Where 
was our poor little disaster now, and what of the sufferings we 
but lately set such store by? 

Our stay in Pittsburg was short. We took the fast train east 
bound, and arrived in due season at Bedford Springs. 

Hitherto we had been the small atoms in a great community. 
Our land was in the throes of a great revolution, the greatest 
I think the world ever saw. In the absorbed state of men's 
minds, we had naturally passed on our way unnoticed. At 
Bedford Springs there was a change of conditions. We were in 
a small community of idle people eager for excitement and very 
curious, where there was a mystery. The army had absorbed 
the most of the population capable of bearing arms, and the 
Springs were filled with women and old men and non-com- 
batants generally. The arrival of two young men was an event, 
and we were the objects of much curiosity and remark. Had 
we anticipated this, we would certainly not have gone to Bed- 
ford, but we were there, and under an understanding with 
General McClellan had to remain, whatever came of it 

Pegram's health being still bad (he had now malarial fever) 
and I being constantly at his bedside, we were at first un- 
troubled by our neighbors; but, as Pegram's health improved 
and we strolled about the grounds and sat for hours on the 
veranda, the curious people in the company attacked us with 
a boldness which only war times could have rendered excusable. 
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Dancing men were scarce, indeed, there were none, and we 
were besieged by husbands who had dancing wives and by 
fathers who had dancing daughters to allow them to introduce 
us ; but we pleaded ill health and the state of our wardrobe, 
and remained for a long time unknown to the company. Nat- 
urally we conceived the idea that all of the people were in sym- 
pathy with the Union cause, and this was an additional reason 
for declining introductions ; but some very singular and amusing 
experiences befell us. 

Our names as John Parker and I. R. Davis were on the 
register book, but as we knew nobody and never addressed each 
other otherwise than by our real names, we hardly knew our 
assumed names. 

On our arrival, I had written to Baltimore for money and 
clothing, and was anxiously awaiting a reply. The letters were 
called out from the office window every day at mail time, and 
the company crowded around the window and answered "here" 
as their names were called. I had stood in the crowd several 
days without hearing my name, and at last I went to the clerk 
and said, "I am expecting a letter. Please see if there is one 
for me." He answered, "Mr. Davis, I have been calling your 
name for three days, and, as you did not answer, thought you 
did not want your letters," and handed me three. I did not 
know my name. 

There were in the company two men whom I had known : one 
a Mr. Bayfield, of Bayfield & Gregg, Baltimore, the other a Mr. 
I. P. Roman of Cumberland. Roman was a man of the world, 
and finding I did not wish to be recognized, passed me, when- 
ever we met, without a sign ; but Bayfield was very curious and, 
moreover, uncertain as to my indentity. One day I was asked 
to play a game of cards and Bayfield was my partner. During 
the game he laid down his hand and said, "Mr. Davis, do you 
know a man by the name of Ranson who lives in Baltimore?" 
I said "No." "The reason I asked is," he continued "you are 
the image of him. Not so much in the face [I had cut off my 
beard] but in figure, gesture, and voice. I could have sworn 
you were he." I said I had many relations of the name Ranson, 
and my own name was I. Ranson Davis. The game went on 
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and I preserved my incognito with this man, at least during my 
stay at Bedford, notwithstanding the fact that his place of 
business was next to mine in Baltimore and I had been in the 
habit of seeing him every day for a year. 

Pegram was a beautiful billiard player, and we spent an hour 
at the game when no one else played, but his fame got abroad, 
and at last at our hour there was a crowded room, even the 
windows full of women. So we abandoned billiards and remained 
much of the time in our rooms, reading and talking over the 
situation and prospects. We were obliged to get out oc- 
casionally for air and exercise, and seldom returned without 
some curious experience of the interest and curiosity of the 
community, until at last we confined our excursions to the early 
morning or after dark. And yet the attack went on. 

I had to go to my meals (Pegram's were sent to his room, as 
he was an invalid), but was not allowed to eat them in peace, and 
I was waylaid on the stairways and passages with offers of books, 
assistance in nursing my sick friend, medicines, and much good 
advice, but seldom without some adroit questions bearing 
directly or indirectly on our identity. 

At last one day as I descended the stairway, a handsome 
widow, Mrs. of Philadelphia, stopped me in a rather per- 
emptory manner and said, "I want a word with you," and lead- 
ing the way into one of the parlors, said, "Now I want you to 
tell me who you are and who is your friend?" "My name is 
Davis." "Where are you from?" "From Virginia." "What 
part of Virginia?" "Jefferson County." "I was at school at 
Madame Grelland's in Philadelphia with a very pretty girl from 
your county." "What was her name?" " Bettie Ranson ; did 
you know her?" "Yes, she is my sister." "Then how do 
you happen to be Davis?" In my interest in finding an old 
friend of my sister, I was caught. I had to throw myself on the 
mercy of the woman and make a clean breast of it. Of course, 
I put her on her honor, but there was no need of this ; she was 
heart and soul a Southern woman and carried me off at once 
to be introduced to her father, and afterward to a number of 
people, all of whom were in sympathy with the Southern cause. 
In an hour, the place which had hitherto seemed to swarm with 
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enemies, was now full of friends; but the finding of so many 
friends, although very comforting to the lonely travellers, was, 
nevertheless, not without its drawbacks. 

There were a great many Union people in the company and 
these, finding that we were making acquaintances while they 
were excluded, naturally looked for the cause, and very soon 
settled it upon a political basis, and war was declared at Bedford 
Springs promptly. 

As Pegram now had plenty of friends and more nurses among 
the enthusiastic women than he could possibly employ, it was 
decided that I could now withdraw and join my anxious family 
in Virginia. I even thought that our new-found friends were 
anxious to get me out of the way. They wanted to have their 
hero to themselves. Women dearly love to have an idol, and 
the inexperienced ones perfer a man to any other kind ; so I left 
him the victim of an adulation which would have turned the 
head of any but a strong man. 

A. R. H. Ranson. 

Catonsville, Maryland. 



